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The  immediate  stimulus  inspiring  the  working  out  of  this 
particular  project  was  the  writer’s  attendance  upon  a class  in  super- 
vision at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the  work  which  constitutes  her 
contribution  to  the  course. 

The  project  in  question  was  purely  experimental  in  its  nature 
and  was  given  with  a twofold  purpose;  first,  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
greater  mental  activity  and  higher  scholastic  achievements;  and,  second- 
ly, to  show  where  each  individual  had  difficulties  so  that  assistance 
and  guidance  might  be  given  more  wisely. 

Needless  to  sey,  difficulties  immediately  arose.  The  Braille 
class  at  Longfellow  School  consisted  of  fourteen  children  whose  ages 
ranged  from  seven  to  eighteen,  representing  ten  different  grades.  There 
was  wide  variation  in  previous  training,  and  in  mental  capacity. 

February  first  marked  the  launching  of  the  drive  and  June 
fourth,  the  close.  Every  Wednesday,  a three-minute  test  was  given  to 
each  pupil.  Rivalry  became  very  keen  as  each  child  wanted  to  score 
higher  than  ary  other,  or  higher  than  others  whose  speed  was  about  the 
same  as  his.  They  tried,  also  to  beat  their  own  records.  This  spirit 
of  competition  soon  caused  Wednesday  to  be  hailed  with  delight,  the 
day  on  which  a week’s  practice  in  reading  would  tell  its  tale  in  im- 
provement achieved. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  somewhat  limited  in  Braille  material 
suitable  for  silent-reading  tests,  but  the  following  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  material  used® 

Grade  1 A 

Winston  Primer— Firman  and  Maltby. 

Winston  Companion  Reader— Firman  and  Maltby. 

Grade  2 B 

Winston  First  Reader— Finnan  and  Maltby. 

Winston  Second  Reader— Firman  and  Maltby. 

Little  Black  Sambo-— Bannerman 
Mother  Stories— Lindsay 
Beacon  First  Reader 

The  Story  of  Rosy  Cheeks  and  Strong  Heart 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Other  Stories 

Grade  3 A 

Mother  Goose  Village — Bigham 

Black  Beauty— SeT^all 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables — James  Bald. 
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Grade  4A 

Around  the  World  With  the  Children — Carpenter 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Ret  old —Baldwin 
Thirty  More  Famous  Stories— Baldwin 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters— Andrews 
Grade  5B 

The  Riverside  Third  Reader— Van  Sickle  and  Seegmxller 
Grade  5A 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children- -Pratt 
Grade  6B 

Great  Americans— Eggleston 
The  Burgess  Bird  Book 
The  Story  of  the  Greeks— Guerber 
Boys  of  Other  Countries— Taylor 
World  Geography— Tarr  and  McMurray 
Grade  7A 

The  El  son  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  III— Elscn  and  Kech 
Tales  from  Shake spe are— Lamb 
The  Man  Without  a Country— Hale 
Grade  8A 

Stories  for  Girls 

The  reader  v/ill  probably  not©  that  some  of  these  books  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  proper  ones  for  the  grades  where  they  were  used, 
suoh  as  the  Riverside  Third  Reader  used  in  the  5B  grade,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  select  material  for  each  child  on  the  basis  of  his  indi- 
vidual ability.  Some  of  the  material  was  transcribed  from  print  books 
into  Braille.  All  that  was  read  during  these  tests  was  entirely  new 
to  the  children. 

In  giving  these  tests,  the  procedure  was  as  follows.  Each 
child  was  told  that  he  would  be  allowed  exactly  three  minutes  in  which 
to  read,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  would  be  asked  to  answer  questions 
on  the  material  read.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  child  was  care- 
fully tested,  the  number  of  words  read  was  counted,  and  this  number 
divided  by  three  to  get  the  average  number  of  words  per  minute.  This 
three-minute  period  was  decided  upon  because  a shorter  time  seemed  un- 
desirable in  gaining  an  average  speed,  since  blind  children  read  more 
slowly  than  those  with  sight,  and  a longer  period  seemed  unnecessary. 

At  times,  when  a high  rate  of  reading  was  obtained,  accompanied  by  poor 
comprehension,  the  following  week's  test  would  show  a lower  reading 
rate  but  greater  comprehension.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a child 
who  read  rapidly  but  carelessly  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  speed 
was  of  no  value  unless  the  material  read  was  understood.  The  child 
would  concentrate  on  the  thought  of  his  material,  rather  than  on  a high 
rate  of  speed.  This  point  is  very  well  discussed  and  explained  in- 
"Silent  Reading",  by  Germane  and  Germane.  On  page  31,  the  following 
quotation  may  be  found.  "Although  rapid  reading,  even  ' skimming* , is 
of  great  importance,  yet  one  would  hesitate  to  increase  the  speed  of 
reading  if  training  in  thought- getting  would  be  sacrificed  in  doing  so." 
Another  quotation  on  page  32  is  very  applicable  here.  "It  is  entirely 
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possible,  however,  to  train  the  pupils  of  every  grade  to  a high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inorease  their  ability 
to  get  the  main  points  or  thoughts  in  the  lesson. 

An  experiment  of  this  t^pe  is  bound  to  have  some  weaknesses 
and  also  to  meet  with  some  difficulties*  Perhaps,  at  some  future  date, 
there  will  be  a greater  wealth  of  Braille  silent  reading  material.  It 
will  only  be,  however,  when  enough  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
point  and  when  silent  readers  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind  children. 
This  lack  of  a supply  of  proper  material  was  a handicap,  for  some  children 
had  read  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  books  suited  to  their  grades.  Others, 
due  to  lack  of  health  or  previous  training,  were  not  able  to  read  as 
difficult  selections  as  children  of  those  grades  should. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  a complete  record  of  the  scores 
in  rate  of  reading  made  by  each  child  during  all  the  tests  given  through- 
out the  semester,  also  the  dates  of  the  tests.  Letters  are  used  instead 
of  names. 

******* 

Scores  Made  in  Silent  Reading  Tests 
Longfellow  Class  for  the  Blind 
Feb.  1,  1924 — —June  4,  1924 


Pupil 

and 


Grade 

A-SA 

B-7A 

C-7A  D-6B 

E-SB 

F—  5 A G— 5B 

Feb* 

1.. 

62 

75 

50 

84 

52 

94 

33 

6 

54 

98 

51 

128 

74 

49 

31 

13 

61 

54 

48 

184 

58 

49 

ab. 

20 

67 

78 

41 

210 

78 

70 

ab. 

27 

61 

88 

43 

212 

89 

ab* 

23 

Mar* 

5 

56 

85 

57 

214 

137 

77 

43 

12 

78 

88 

56 

213 

113 

110 

33 

19 

92 

73 

49 

215 

152 

128 

ab* 

26 

89 

93 

56 

215 

114 

95 

ab. 

Apr* 

2 

85 

101 

50 

215 

140 

ab* 

ab. 

9 

102 

87 

70 

215 

153 

83 

27 

23 

81 

105 

62 

218 

191 

47 

ab. 

30 

72 

101 

62 

159 

163 

ab* 

23 

May 

7 

66 

86 

67 

190. 

198 

63 

30 

14 

67 

93 

63 

182 

201 

76 

ab  • 

21 

65 

ab. 

67 

193 

202 

85 

24 

28 

68 

ab. 

60 

179 

202 

96 

24 

June 

4 

58 

ab* 

69 

192 

200 

ab. 

27 

H-4A 

I-4A 

J-3A 

K-2B 

L-1A  M- Ungraded 

55 

117 

66 

26 

8 

ab. 

130 

61 

ab. 

13 

106 

140 

83 

36 

ab. 

110 

173 

123 

28 

23 

62 

179 

131 

51 

51 

122 

181 

100 

45 

45 

110 

180 

75 

SB 

50 

124 

183 

78 

53 

43 

78 

136 

62 

61 

19 

ab. 

110 

89 

57 

10 

150 

134 

50 

58 

ab* 

103 

139 

92 

ab. 

ab* 

211 

200 

85 

ab. 

ab* 

100 

170 

81 

78 

ab. 

8 

ab. 

170 

104 

84 

14 

12 

ab. 

146 

84 

82 

25 

14 

ab. 

154 

95 

99 

20 

ab* 

195 

95 

74 
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A brief  explanation  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  increase,  or 
decrease,  in  speed  may  be  of  value  in  interpreting  the  chart*  Pupil 
nG”,  a 17  year  old  boy  in  5B,  had  very  poor  health  and  had  not  even  enter- 
ed school  until  the  age  of  14*  As  will  be  noted,  he  was  often  absent. 

Child  "J",  after  having  been  told  that  she  did  not  do  well  in  her  com- 
prehension test  on  Maroh  5th,  decreased  in  speed  on  March  12th  from  100 
to  75  words  per  minute*  Pupil  "F",  a delicate  5A  girl,  often  had  severe 
headaches  which  greatly  decreased  the  quality  of  her  work.  She  also  had 
very  poor  home  conditions.  This  explains  the  drop  in  her  rate  from  94 
to  49  words  a minute  on  February  6th,  also,  from  128  to  95  words  per 
minute  on  Maroh  26th.  Pupil  "KM  was  a very  bright  eight  year  old  boy 
in  2B.  He  had  not  entered  school  before  September,  1923.  On  February 
20th  he  dropped  from  36  words  a minute  to  28  per  minute  because,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  given  a regular  second-grade  reader  which  was  more 
difficult  than  the  material  he  had  read  previously.  At  this  time  he  also 
started  learning  his  contractions,  and,  before  the  semester  was  over,  he 
had  learned  them  all  and  was  reading  third  grade  books,  printed  with  con- 
tractions. His  comprehension  always  scored  very  high,  and  he  showed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  stories  of  all  types.  Often,  he  would  be  overheard 
telling  other  members  of  the  class  the  stories  he  had  read,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  most  interesting  parts.  Pupil  nA”,  an  8A  girl,  was  a 
very  good,  all-round  student,  always  testing  high  on  comprehension,  al- 
though her  speed  was  less  than  others  in  the  class.  A 7A  girl,  pupil 
"B",  a rather  deliberate  but  thorough  student,  also  tested  high  on  com- 
prehension at  all  times.  Her  maximum  speed,  on  February  13th,  was  54 
words  a minute,  and  she  reached  a maximum  of  105  words  a minute  on  April 
23rd.  Pupil  ”C”,  an  18  year  old  boy  from  a residential  school,  had  with- 
in a year  changed  his  system  of  reading  from  Hew  York  Point  to  Braille. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  greatest  speed,  on  April  9th,  was 
only  70  words  a minute.  A 1A  boy,  child  nLM,  six  years  old,  had  been  in 
school  only  from  September  until  February  1st,  except  for  several  months 
in  the  kindergarten.  He  had  had  almost  no  home  training  before  entering 
school,  and  had  a difficult  task  in  learning  to  read,  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing to  do  anything  which  involved  the  use  of  his  fingers.  He  did,  however, 
have  a remarkable  memory.  Between  February  27th  and  Maroh  19th,  his  score 
ranged  between  40  and  50  words  a minute.  For  him,  this  seemed  unbeliev- 
able, yet  he  could  correctly  answer  the  questions  asked.  Finally,  it 
was  found  that  he  had,  in  kindergarten,  heard  these  stories  and  remember- 
ed them  perfectly  even  after  so  long  a time.  He  was  also  clever  enough 
to  be  able  to  scan  the  words  with  his  fingers  rapidly  so  as  to  know  how 
much  of  the  story  he  was  covering,  without  really  reading  all  the  letters 
of  every  word,  or  even  all  the  words.  His  great  desire  to  see  his  graph 
line  rise  was  the  reason  for  his  scanning  the  stories  in  this  way.  Then, 
when  on  Maroh  26th,  he  was  given  an  entirely  new  book,  that  is,  one  with 
stories  entirely  new  to  him,  he  dropped  from  43  to  19  words  a minute. 

On  February  1st,  a rate  of  84  words  a minute  was  scored  by  child 
”D”,  a 6B  boy,  but  by  March  19th  he  had  reached  a score  of  215  words  a 
minute.  On  April  30th,  this  score  dropped  to  159  words  a minute  because 
he  was  given  a geography  book  which  was  more  difficult  reading.  This  was 
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done  beoause  he  had  read  so  much  of  the  material  suitable  for  his  grade 
that  it  was  difficult  to  select  stories  whioh  would  be  new  to  him  and 
also  be  a fair  test  of  his  ability*  He  scored  high  on  comprehension. 

Pupil  "E",  a girl  in  his  own  grade,  soon  became  his  rival  in  speed,  when, 
on  April  23rd,  she  read  191  words  a minute,  then  on  May  14th  read  201 
words  per  minute  while  he  dropped  to  only  182*  Pupil  '’I",  a 4A  boy  reached 
the  200  mark  on  April  30th,  and  a 4A  girl,  child  ”HM,  gained  a speed  of 
211  per  minute.  Interest  was  keen  throughout  the  semester  and  improve- 
ment, in  many  cases,  was  far  beyond  expectations.  The  least  gain  made 
during  the  entire  period  was  10  words  a minute  and  the  greatest  was  156. 
Four  out  of  the  thirteen  gained  over  125  words  a minute  during  the  semes- 
ter. Besides  gaining  in  speed  and  comprehension,  each  gained  in  many 
other  ways,  such  as  in  securing  greater  interest  in  reading,  in  learning 
to  concentrate  better  while  reading  and  in  consciously  overcoming  faulty 
reading  habits. 

A definite  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  reading  habits  of  each 
child  was  necessary  in  order  to  intelligently  solve  the  problem  of  se- 
curing improvement.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  this  can  only  be  gained 
when  one  has  a definite  goal  to  reach,  overcoming  certain  obstacles.  In 
the  cases  of  these  children  it  was  necessary  that  each  be  informed,  after 
having  been  tested,  in  regard  to  his  individual  errors,  or  difficulties, 
as  well  as  commendable  habits.  Two  charts  were  made,  one  to  record  very 
definitely  the  errors  found  in  silent  reading!  the  second  to  check  oral 
reading.  The  list  of  errors  selected  for  use  in  making  these  charts  was 
a combination  of  a list  given  the  members  of  the  class  in  Supervision  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  certain  ones  found  in  recognized  books  on 
silent  reading,  and  these  found  by  the  teacher  to  be  typical  of  blind 
children.  After  the  various  lists  had  been  studied,  the  following  one 
was  decided  upon  for  use  in  checking  sileht  reading.  The  number  of  times 
each  type  of  error  was  found  present  in  this  class  of  thirteen  is  also 
given. 

1.  Incorrect  finger  movement— ------ — —4 

2.  Incorrect  return  sweep * — — — — 0 

3.  Waste  of  time- — — — — — — — — • -0 

4.  Lip  or  throat  movement — < — 6 (a  very  little) 

5.  Body  movements — — ———6  (feet, head, or  body) 

The  pupils  we re  tested  in  regard  to  the  following  oral  reading  errors, 
each  type  listed  with  its  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  class. 


1.  Incorrect  phrasing — — — — 3 pupils 

2.  Substitution  of  words — — — — 1 pupil 

3.  Repetition  of  words— —————— --5  pupils 

4.  Inability  to  analyze  meaning— ——2  pupils 

5.  Omission  of  words- — — — — — 1 pupil 

6.  Words  mispronounced — — 5 pupils 


After  the  diagnosis,  constructive  aids  to  secure  improvement 
were  necessary.  One  method  used  with  the  younger  children,  especially, 
was  to  copy  the  Horn-Shields  flash-cards  in  Braille,  each  word  on  a 
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separate  card,  exoept  in  the  case  of  the  phrase  cards  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  entire  phrase  on  one  card*  The  phrase  cards  were 
made  2x8  inches  in  size,  while  the  word  oards  were  2x4  inches* 

Every  card  was  shellacked  so  that  the  dots  would  not  be  so  easily 
pressed  down  with  usage*  The  method  which  proved  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple and  efficient  in  handling  the  cards  was  for  the  teacher  to  sit  at 
the  right  of  the  pupil's  desk,  hold  one  card  in  a position  on  the  desk 
where  it  can  be  most  easily  read  by  the  child,  leaving  it  there  just 
long  enough  for  the  child  to  quickly  pass  his  fingers  over  the  words 
and  the  dash  which  showed  where  a word  must  be  supplied  by  the  pupil  to 
complete  the  phrase  correctly*  Then  take  away  the  card,  place  it  at  the 
back  of  the  pack  of  cards  and,  as  soon  as  the  child  has  given  the  cor- 
rect answer,  place  another  card  in  the  same  position  on  his  desk*  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  pupil  gains  more  power  to  think  rapidly,  the  speed  in 
handling  the  cards  whould  be  greatly  increased*  The  single  words,  of 
oourse,  can  be  given  much  faster  than  the  phrases*  An  example  of  the 
phrase  cards  is,  "The  sun  rises  in  the  . " The  child  reads  the 

card  silently,  then  says  aloud  the  word,  ‘'east11*  Another  card  of  this 

same  group  is,  "Five  is  more  than  . " The  child  reads  this  also 

silently,  saying  the  answer  as  quickly  as  possible*  Phrase  cards  are  of 
value  in  developing  in  the  blind  ohild  the  sense  of  phrasing  and  also 
the  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  words  instead  of  thinking  merely 
of  the  letters  which  form  the  words*  So  many  blind  pupils  are  apt  to 
read  word  by  word  instead  of  by  phrases*  In  another  group  of  these  cards, 
the  child  pronounces,  in  place  of  the  word  read,  the  word  of  opposite 
meaning;— for  example,  when  he  silently  reads  the  word  "black",  he  says 
"white".  These  cards  are  of  great  value  in  many  ways,  especially  in  in- 
creasing the. vocabulary  and  in  training  children  to  think  logically,  to 
concentrate,  and  to  read  with  more  expression  orally  because  of  intelli- 
gent silent  reading*  At  every  opportunity,  these  flash  cards  were 
eagerly  asked  for  by  the  children,  and  a desire  to  beat  their  own  records 
in  speed  and  accuracy,  as  well ?asthosb  of  others,  was  created*  The  wa y 
in  which  the  children  were  checked  as  to  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  these  cards  was  for  the  teacher  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of  cards 
that  were  read  and  for  which  correct  answers  were  given  in  the  number  of 
minutes  allowed*  Sometimes,  as  a reward  for  having  accomplished  a given 
task  in  less  than  the  allotted  time,  or  for  merit  in  efficiency,  a child 
was  given  a little  more  time  to  use  these  cards* 

The  chief  stimulus  in  creating  competition  was  the  use  of 
graphs  which  the  children  could  feel*  The  lines  were  made  with  a sewing 
machine  tracer,  and  the  numbers  were  made  with  a Braille  typewriter*  Num- 
ber 36  Dreadnaught  Ledger  paper  was  used,  and  each  graph  was  8g-  x 11 
inches  in  size,  this  being  the  size  of  the  paper  which  would  fit  into  the 
children's  note  books*  Each  week,  two  graphs  were  placed  on  the  board, 
one  belonging  to  the  pupil  obtaining  the  highest  speed  for  that  particu- 
lar week,  and  the  other  to  the  child  securing  the  greatest  percentage  of 
improvement*  The  Braille  figures  and  words,  giving  name,  grade,  age,  and 
speed  of  the  pupil,  were  interpreted  in  ink,  so  that  anyone  with  sight. 
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■would  know  at  a glance  which  children  were  leaders  that  week.  These 
graphs  were  also  taken  home  when  the  pupils  desired  to  do  so,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  and  this  gave  the  parents  a chance  to  keep  track  of 
progress#  There  was  also  a class  graph,  on  which  every  child’s  score 
was  kept#  Number  1,  Diamond  Round-Head  paper-fasteners  were  used  in- 
stead of  dots,  these  fasteners  being  connected  by  means  of  string. 

Each  child  was  given  a number  instead  of  having  all  the  names  on  this 
graph*  The  graph  for  the  class  was  also  made  of  number  36  Dreadnaught 
Ledger  paper,  24  x 36  inches,  fastened  at  the  top  to  a large  sheet  of 
heavy  cardboard. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  this  reading  campaign  stimu- 
lated interest  or  not.  It  did,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  many  child- 
ren who  had  seldom  shown  any  interest  in  home  reading,  asked  to  take 
Braille  books  home  to  read  during  their  spare  time  evenings  and  during 
weekends  or  vacations#  Then,  too,  they  discussed  merits  of  certain  books 
among  themselves,  recommending  those  of  most  interest,  and  describing 
characters  or  plats.  This  increased  interest  in  voluntary  reading  was 
a very  worthy  achievement#  To  have  secured  so  great  a desire  for  read- 
ing, a reaching-out  for  knowledge,  is,  in  itself,  reason  enough  why  such 
tests  might  profitably  be  continued,  not  only  in  this  particular  class, 
but  in  others  where  they  might  have  been  given#  In  classes  where  none 
have  been  tried,  it  might  prove  helpful,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
pupils.  Then,  too  there  is  a three-fold  argument  in  its  favor,  and  in- 
crease in  speed,  in  comprehension  and  in  time  saved  in  preparing  lessons 
because  of  being  able  to  cover  more  material  in  a given  time# 

In  summary,  the  writer  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
children  must  know  wherein  they  fail  to  attain  acceptable  standards  of 
Braille  reading,  then  must  be  wisely  guided  in  methods  of  overcoming  their 
difficulties#  Children,  through  faith  and  encouragement,  will  often  sur- 
prise both  themselves  and  the  teacher  by  the  great  degree  of  improvement 
achieved.  Braille  reading,  which  supplants  print  reading  with  them,  is 
a tool  by  means  of  which  a world  of  knowledge  is  opened  to  them,  an  activi- 
ty which,  if  properly  directed,  helps  more  than  any  other  to  mold  their 
lives,  and  upon  which  many  other  activities  are  based#  However,  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  teachers  need  proper  standards,  attitudes  and  ideals  to 
make  reading  more  than  mere  words  but  a doorway  to  a richer,  fuller  life# 

A high  degree  of  speed  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  Braille  readers 
saves  not  only  their  own  time,  but  also  that  of  the  teacher,  which  is 
double  economy#  Tests,  graphs,  proper  reading  material,  all  play  their 
part  in  creating  this  desire  to  improve  Braille  reading#  We  have  here 
made  only  a beginning,  but  we  are  dreaming  dreams  and  painting  visions  of 
attaining  greater  skill  than  we  ever  gained  before,  and  if  only  we  can 
create  a desire  strong  enough,  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  beat  our  own  pre- 
vious records. 

Criticism,  as  well  as  suggestions,  will  be  gladly  accepted  at 
any  time  and  from  any  source#  We  do  not  claim  to  have  made  any  records. 

We  only  know  that  we  have  improved  the  reading  in  our  own  class#  All 
those  who  are  interested  in  teaching  blind  children,  if  working  together 
on  certain  activities  scientifically,  can  help  eaoh  other  and  thus  help 
the  blind  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  ever  before# 
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